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Under the terms revisions and compilations I shall treat of the revisions 
proper and the various compilations of the legislation of the state of New York, 
including all of the official and the principal unofficial editions. The following 
have been excluded; constitutional material, procedural codes, and the reports of 
revisors, and of course the session laws themselves as they were published after 
the several sessions of the legislative bodies. It is the intention to treat the 
material excluded separately hereafter, both in way of exhaustive check-lists and 
otherwise. 

The causes for and the scope of the revisions and compilations will be better 
understood if a brief historical statement of the political history of the state be 
given. The state was originally settled by the Dutch and the first laws were en- 
acted by that people. In the year 1664 the colony of New Netherlands, as it was 
designated by the Dutch, was captured by the English and the territory granted 
to the Duke of York and renamed New York. In 1673 the colony was recaptured 
by the Dutch. In 1674 it was restored to the English by treaty and was thereupon 
a second time granted to the Duke of York. From that time until the American 
revolution the English remained in possession of the colony. 


COLONY OF NEW YORK—LAWS AND ORDINANCES OF NEW NETHERLANDS 


During the greater part of the Dutch control the legislative body of the 
colony consisted of a council and the director general or governor. The known 
acts of the Dutch regime extend from 1638 to 1674, excluding the period of 
English rule, August 27, 1664, to July 30, 1673. These were compiled and trans- 
lated and published by Dr. E. B. O’Callaghan in 1868, under the title: 


Laws and Ordinances of New Netherland, 1638-1674. Compiled and 
translated from the original Dutch records in the office of the Secretary 
of State, Albany, N. Y. 

The work consists of one octavo volume. The greater part of the text con- 
sists of ordinances of the director general and council of the New Netherlands, 
but in addition there are included grants of freedoms and exemptions and privi- 
leges, and additional concessions by the West India Company to the colony, reso- 
lutions and edicts of the Dutch states general relating to the New Netherlands, 
charters granted, and acts of the commanders and council of war of the colony. 
While it is stated they are translated from the records in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State, some of the material is translated from records found elsewhere. |» 
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DUKE’S LAWS 
After their conquest of the colony in 1664 the English lost no time in pro- 
mulgating their own laws. In February 1665 an assembly of deputies repre- 
senting Long Island and other parts of the colony where the English predomin- 
ated, met at Hempstead and adopted what are known as the Duke's Laws, the 
Duke of York and Albany having been by virtue of a roval patent put in posses- 
sion of the colony. These laws were, as is shown by the sub-title, 


“Digested into one Volume for the Publicke use of the Territoryes 
in America under the government of his Royal Highness. Collected 
out of the several laws now in force in his Majestys American Colonyes 
and Plantations.” 

Copies of the Duke’s Laws were filed in the clerks’ offices of the several rid- 
ings of the shire of Yorkshire as the English portion of the colony was desig- 
nated. It was not until 1809 that they were printed. A copy of the “Laus Deo” 
or East-Hampton copy was published in that year in vol. 1 of the Collections of. 
the New York Historical Society, pp. 305-428. It contains not only the original 
compilation but amendments subsequently made and orders in relation thereto 
made at the general court of assizes down to 1675. The Duke's Laws were sub- 
sequently published with an official reprint of the colonial laws which will be 
mentioned hereafter. 


BRADFORD LAWS 


The first printed laws of the state were those for the sessions of 1691-1694, 
known as the Bradford Laws and were published by William Bradford, public 
printer to the colony. The first general assembly for the colony met in April, 
1691, that is after the arrival of the first Governor, Sloughter, appointed follow- 
ing the English revolution, from which time the people of the colony were con- 
tinually represented in the law making body. The Bradford Laws consist merely 
of a compilation of the acts of the colonial assembly in chronological order, no 
attempt being made at revision or classification. This book, the first print of 
New York laws, as stated, is exceedingly rare. But eight copies are known to 
exist, two of which are in the New York State Library, One of these was pur- 
chased by the library in 1880 for $1,600, having been previously sold in 1860 for 
$12.50. Another copy, a rather imperfect copy, was sold in 1909 for $4,000, and 
another copy was sold some few years ago for the sum of $20,000. The com- 
pilation is more accessible in the fac-simile reprint edited by Robert Ludlow 
Fowler and published by the Grolier Club of New York in 1894 and in the re- 
print of the colonial laws to be mentioned hereafter. For detailed description ot 
the various copies of the first Bradford Laws the historical and bibliographical 
notes in the Grolier Club reprint should be consulted. Other editions of the ses- 
sion laws were published by Bradford in 1710, 1713, 1719 and 1726. As Brad- 
ford was public printer to the colony his editions can be considered as authorized. 


BASKETT LAWS 


The acts of the Assembly passed from 1691 to 1718 were published in Lon- 
don in the year 1719 by John Baskett, and are known as the Baskett Laws. Like 
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the Bradford Laws this edition is merely a compilation of the session laws, ex- 
cept that the temporary, private, expired, repealed and obsolete laws are given 
by title only. 

LIVINGSTON AND SMITH LAWS 


An act passed the colonial assembly November 24, 1750 entitled “An act to 
revise, digest, and print the laws of this colony.” An elaborate preamble recites 
that whereas the laws of the colony had been incorrectly printed and irregularly 
bound up, often occasioning such difficulties and inconveniences, that the legis- 
lature had conceived that the revisal of all the laws from the “happy English 
revolution,’ and the new printing of them in one body, on good paper, would re- 
move such difficulties, etc., that William Livingston and William Smith, Jr., had 
declared their willingness to undertake the revision. They were to compare care- 
fully each act with the original act in the secretary's office, to make search in the 
council books and the journals in order to distinguish what acts had the royal 
assent, what were repealed, and which remained probationary. They were to 
insert in their order the titles of all acts, distinguishing if temporary, when re- 
vived, when expired and when repealed; to distribute the acts into chapters and 
to subdivide each chapter into sections; to abstract the substance of each section 
in the margin; to prepare copy for the press and to supervise the correction of 
proofs; to make an index table with references to other acts, sections and pages; 
to make reference from one act to another. In case of doubt they were to apply 
themselves to the justices of the supreme court and govern themselves accord- 
ingly. The act accordingly appointed Livingston and Smith to carry out these 
purposes, for which they were to receive each 280 lbs. James Parker was ap- 
pointed the printer, by the act, his compensation being 20 shillings for every 
sheet of paper in the printed book as completely bound. Volume 1 of the so- 
called revision was published in 1752 under the title of “Laws of New York from 
the year 1691, to 1751, inclusive,” and is usually called the Smith and Livingston 
Laws. The editors seem to have had difficulties in carrying out their instructions 
as prescribed by the act, for they explain that because of the carelessness of the 
clerks of the minutes in confusing the times of passage and of publication, the 
time of the publication of each act was not always obtainable. Of many of the 
acts they were unable to find the original and in such cases concluded that they 
were lost. In such cases they give merely the titles of the acts as they appeared 
in printed copies, noting the fact in the margin of their being lost; except that in 
the case of a few of these “Of very general concernment” they published them 
at length from the printed copies. The acts from.the years 1691 to 1699 were 
copied from the enrollments, not one of the originals having been found. They 
took care to explain, that when they say an act is lost, they mean no more than 
that upon the most diligent search they were not able to find it. In the case of 
acts that were considered as repealed, expired, obsolete or private they are given 
by titles only. The editors found that several acts had been published in the 
printed editions, “Which probably have been practised upon” that were never 
passed by the legislature, and others that were duly enacted and wholly omitted. 
Of the editions of the printed laws, they say they were exceedingly erroneous, 
and that it was probable that they were never compared with the originals. As 
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has long been the custom of editors they proceed to apologize for possible errors 
and do so in the following language: “We shall not, however, after all, be sur- 
prised to find a few mistakes more than are rectified in the errata; which tho’ 
some may plume themselves upon and maliciously represent as matters, of mo- 
ment, to damn the edition, we doubt not every candid reader will easily pardon, 
if he considers that it is the first regular collection of our laws, that has ever been 
published, together with, the incredible confusion and chaos, out of which it is 
composed.” A second volume of this revision by the same editors was pub- 
lished in 1762, William Weyman being the printer. The latter contains the laws 
from 1752 to 1762, and an index with reference to both volumes. The Livingston 
and Smith Laws are a compilation of the session laws in chronological order as 
were the Bradford and Baskett laws. However the addition of side notes and 
cross references and the giving of each law a chapter number makes this edition 
approximate somewhat the revisions, in the true meaning of the term, that were 
to follow in the times of the state government. 


VAN SCHAAK’S LAWS 


An act passed March 24, 1772, in practically the same language as the act 
which provided for the publication of the Livingston and Smith Laws, appointed 
Peter \an Schaak to revise the laws to date. Hugh Gaine was appointed the 
printer for this edition. It appeared in 1774 under the title of “Laws of New 
York from the years 1691 to 1773 inclusive.” The plan followed is that of the 
Livingston and Smith Laws. 

The laws of the last two years of the colony 1774, 1775, were printed by 
Hugh Gaine, printer to the king, who printed the Van Schaak edition. This work 
was done without legislative authority apparently upon Gaine’s own initiative. 
An official reprint of Gaine’s edition was published by the state under the author- 
ity of ch. 171 of the laws of 1885. 

The forgoing compilations of the colonia! laws do not by any means contain 
all the acts passed by the legislative governing bodies of the colony, even during 
the English period of rule. The first regular printing of the laws, the first Brad- 
ford Laws, started with the year 1091 some 27 years after the first English occu- 
pation. And as has been stated the compilations aiter the Bradford compilations 
contained merely acts in force at the time of the publication of the compilations. 
In order to preserve all acts of the colony and to render them usuable the stat- 
utory revision commission was directed by ch. 125 of the laws of 1892 to re- 
publish verbatim, perserving the original spelling and punctuation, the statutes 
of the colony, from the foundation thereof to the first Constitution (1777). Ac- 
cordingly there appeared in 1894 “Colonial Laws of New York from the year 
1664 to the Revolution” in five octavo volumes. The commission took the edition 
of Van Schaak as the basis of their publication, so far as the arrangement and 
chapter numbers are concerned. However, unlike the Livingston and Smith and 
Van Schaak editions, every act, of which the original or a copy could be found, 
is printed in full. It will be remembered that in the earlier editions, the private, 
obsolete, repealed and expired acts were printed by title only. The commission 
having been unable to obtain any trace of the originals of the first sixty-three 
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chapters, beginning with the year 1691, copied these from the parchment rolls in 
the State Library. The laws subsequent to ch. 63, with a few exceptions, were 
copied from the original manuscripts in the office of the secretary of state. The 
note at the beginning of each chapter indicates whether the chapter is a con- 
tinuation or revival of a former act, and any other matters of interest with refer- 
ence to the chapters are noted there. Under a subtitle in the index every revival, 
continuation, explanation, and amendment or repeal has been indicated, so that 
the history of any particular subject of legislation can be readily and thoroughly 
traced. Besides the laws of the general assembly this reprint contains the charters 
of the Duke of York, commissions and instructions to the colonial governors, 
the Duke’s laws, the Dongan Laws, and the laws of the Leisler assembly of 1689 
and 1690. The Dongan Charters of the cities of New York and Albany and the 
Montgomery Charter for the city of New York are also included. 


JONES AND VARICK REVISION 


STATE 


Following the transition of the colony from a province of the king into the 
sovereign state of New York a Constitution was adopted in 1777. The Consti- 
tution provided that such parts of the common law of England, of the statute 
law of England, and of the acts of the legislature of the colony of New York, 
as together formed the law of the said colony on April 19, 1775, except such 
parts thereof as were by such Constitution abrogated, should continue to be the 
law of the state, subject to such alteration as might be made by the legislature. 
An act of the legislature (1786, ch. 35) appointed Samuel Jones and Richard 
Varick to collect and reduce into proper form, under certain heads or titles of 
bills all the said statutes, including the public acts of the late colony and lay the 
same before the legislature; and such of these bills as might be approved by the 
legislature would be enacted into laws of this state with the intent that, when the 
same should be compieted, then and thenceforth none of the statutes of England 
should operate or be considered as laws of this state. The revisers were further 
to revise and digest all the laws of the state then in force, passed by the legis- 
lature since the Revolution. 

This pretentious program apparently proved too much for the revisers, for 
the compilation produced by them consisted merely of a collection of the general 
statutes passed by the state legislature in chronological order, with an appendix 
containing the acts of the colony which “Are most necessary to be known.” They 
explained “There is reason to believe, the legislature supposed, when this work 
was undertaken, that it would contain the whole statute law of the state; but in 
the course of the revision, they found that several of the public acts of the late 
colony, could not, with any degree of propriety, be reenacted or repealed. These 
acts still continue to form part of the law of the state. There are others, of 
general concern, which, although repealed, or become obsolete by new provisions, 
must give the rule relative to things before done under or according to their 
direction.” 

Like the Livingston and Smith and the Van Schaak compilations in the case 
of repealed or obsolete acts merely the titles are given. The compilation was 
published in 1789 in two folio volumes and was printed by Hugh Gaine. It is 
generally referred to as the Jones and Varick revision. 
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In 1792 Thomas Greenleaf published the session laws in force from the first 
to the fifteenth sessions, inclusive. In two more volumes he made his edition in- 
clude the laws through 1797. A second volume 3 published by Charles R. and 
George Webster in 1800, includes the laws through the twenty-second session, 
1799. The preface to the first volume reads thus: 


“The Editor, having engaged to publish a cheap Edition of the Re- 
vised Laws of the State of New-York, now presents the Public with 
the first Volume. 

This volume contains all the laws to the eleventh Session, which is 
one Session more than is comprised in the first Volume of Gaine’s 
Edition: This was done to equalize the two Volumes as much as 
possible; the Second, however, will probably contain the greatest 
Number of Pages. 

The Types and Paper were manufactured in this State—anxious 
to give public Satisfaction, and fearing, after the Publication of his 
Proposals, that the Types therein proposed to print this Work upon 
would not hold out good to the End, the Editor engaged Mr. Mappa, 
of this City, an ingenious Type-Founder from Holland to cast a new 
Fount for it, which unavoidably delayed the Publication for near two 
Months. However disagreeable this Delay may have been to the 
Subscribers (as well as to the Editor, who suffers most by it) it is to 
be presumed, that the Consideration of giving Encouragement to the 
Manufacturers of our State, will more than compensate. The Types 
are not so perfectly Regular as those from the London Foundaries, 
which, have been improving for Centuries—but, no Cash went to 
London for them—and our infant Manufacturers ought to be en- 
couraged, that they also may improve. 

Several Gentlemen of the Profession of the Law have been so 
Polite, that not a Sheet of this Work has been put to the Press 
without a careful Revisal by one of them—And it is hoped, that it 
will meet with the fullest Approbation of the Public. 

The Editor presents his grateful Thanks for a generous Lift of 
upwards of Fourteen Hundred Subscribers: Their Names shall be 
annexed to the second Volume, per Counties, in alphabetical Arrange- 
ment. With unremitted Endeavors to merit the Patronage of the 
Public, the Editor subscribes their obedient Servant, 

THOMAS GREENLEAF. 


This Edition contains only the Laws now in Force no Notice being 
taken of those which are either repealed, expired, or obsolete; and 
this is the Reason why the Chapters do not always follow in regular 
Succession. 

Printing-Office, New-York, January 2, 1792.” 

A complete reprint of the laws of the state from 1777 to 1801, included, 
were authorized by an act of 1885 (ch. 341). This compilation was made under 
the direction of the secretary of state, who was directed to republish the session 
laws of the years designated, verbatim, preserving the original spelling and punc- 
tuation. He also according to the direction of the statute inserted references 
showing when each law was amended or repealed. This reprint consists of six 
octavo volumes and was published in 1886. 


REVISED ACTS 


The first real attempt at a revision in its proper sense was directed by an act 
of the legislature in 1800 (ch. 70). This act, which appointed James Kent and 
Jacob Radcliff as the revisors, directed them to carefully collect and reduce into 
one act all the different acts or parts of acts which related to the same subject or 
place. The revisors were further to report to the legislature any contradiction, 
omission or imperfection to the end that they might ke more easily reconciled, 
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supplied and amended. A series of bills containing proposed revised laws were 
submitted by the revisors to the legislature from time to time during the session 
of 1801 and were duly enacted by the legislature. The revisors explain that in 
order to carry out the intent of the legislature they had made great alteration in 
the arrangement and language of many of the statutes ; and that they had amended 
the style especially of the more ancient statutes by giving them greater brevity, 
perspicuity and simplicity. 

They also prepared lists of acts deemed private or obsolete, the latter by 
their titles only. They also presented another list of acts still in force which they 
considered partial or local in their nature, and which they deemed incapable of 
being revised without dangerous interference with the rights that might have 
been acquired under them. Ch. 194 of the laws of 1801 directed the revisors to 
prepare the results of their labors for the press, if possible comprising in one 
volume the public acts and, if in their opinion expedient such acts of incorpora- 
tion or of a local nature which were most useful be generally known in a separate 
volume. They were to include the titles only of obsolete and private acts and all 
acts of incorporation of a partial or local nature. 

The result of their labors, the Revised Acts, commonly called the Kent and 
Radcliff Revision, was published in 1802 in two octavo volumes. 

REVISED LAWS 

The revision of 1801 put in motion the movement for the real revision of the 
laws which was to be eventually realized in the Revised Statutes of 1827-28, and 
this movement was carried forward by a revision authorized by an act of 1811 
(ch. 150). This act, which is identical in wording with the act of 1800, ap- 
pointed William P. Van Ness and John Woodworth to revise the statute law of 
the state to date. These revisors carefully collected all acts relating to the same 
subject and arranged them together in logical order, shortening them when 
deemed necessary and altering the language they deemed incorrect or of doubt- 
ful construction. In some cases whole laws were rewritten, and again the object 
of supplementary or amendatory acts were frequently effected by minor additions 
to the original acts. They did not hesitate to supply omissions and to remedy 
manifest imperfections by appropriate alterations in the style and form of the 
text. Where provisions altogether new seemed necessary, they incorporated 
them into a revised law and noted the same in the margin. 

In the matter of acts of a private or local nature, which the revisors did not 
consider as proper for revision, they grouped those that they considered of gen- 
eral interest and effect under appropriate titles and included them after the re- 
vision of the general laws. 

This revision officially known as the Revised Laws was published in 1813 
in two octavo volumes. 

The revisions of 1801 and 1813 were each followed by two series of privately 
printed session laws, usually referred to as the Websters and Skinners Laws. 
Each series properly begins with volume 3, the first two volumes in each case 
being merely the two volumes of the preceding revision. The first series, volume 
3, being published by Charles R. and George Webster and the remaining volumes 
by Websters and Skinners, ends with volume 6 and includes legislation down to 
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1812. The second series consisting of five volumes, the last of which was pub- 
lished by Gould & Co. and Gould & Banks, includes the session laws through the 
forty-fourth session, 1821. 
REVISED STATUTES 

In 1821 the state Constitution was radically revised and soon after it went 
into effect in 1823 it became evident that a new revision of the statutes was im- 
perative. Accordingly an act was passed in the legislature in 1824 (ch. 336) pro- 
viding for a new revision, The act merely contemplated a revision on the old 
lines of the revisions of 1801 and 1813. The act appointed Chancellor Kent, 
Erastus Root and Benjamin F. Butler as revisors. Kent promptly declined and 
his place was filled by naming John Duer. Fortunately for the history of statute 
revision two of the revisors, Butler and Duer, the junior members, conceived the 
idea of a bold and radical change in the method of revision. Without the en- 
dorsement of their senior colleague, Root, they submitted to the Legislature of 
1825 a scheme which called for a replacing of the mass of disconnected statutes 
by a new complete system of original laws, based upon the old foundations of 
the common law and the existing statutes, English, colonial and state, and made 
serviceable by the symmetrical and scientific arrangement of them. They ac- 
knowledged the difficulty of the project but declared their willingness to under- 
take it. Mr. Root the third member of the commission did not subscribe to this 
plan. He was older and more conservative than his colleagues and could not be 
led to see the benefits of revision except upon the old lines. In the bill sub- 
mitted to the legislature granting to the revisors the powers desired the name 
of Mr. Root was replaced by that of Henry Wheaton. This bill passed the legis- 
lature after a terrific struggle and the revisors set about their tremendous task. 
This was the first attempt to create and establish for any state in which English 
common law prevailed a body of written law systematically arranged, based on 
the principles of law as a science, regulating the exercise of public and private 
rights and establishing domestic, property and contract relations and covering 
the administration of the government without touching the integrity of the com- 
mon law, or transcending the proper bounds. It was the first attempt to organize 
the statute law of an English speaking people and at the same time to retain and 
apply the beneficial principles of the common law, while rejecting those parts of 
both which were alien to the form of government established in a state which had 
divorced itself from the old institutions and abuses of the mother country. Their 
work was not a codification of the written and common law. It was merely the 
rewriting of the written law in force in the state supplemented by appropriate 
principles of the common law. 

3efore the revision was submitted to the legislature, Mr. Wheaton resigned 
and James C. Spencer was appointed to fill the vacancy. However, to Messrs. 
Butler and Duer must be given the credit of being the real revisors, for it is they 
who conceived and formulated the scheme of the revision and who actually wrote 
all but a small part of it. The various parts of the proposed revision were 
adopted by the legislature at sessions held during the years 1827 and 1828 and 
were published by the revisors under authority of legislative enactment during 
the years 1829 and 1830. 
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Other editions of the Revised Statutes were published from time to time, 
nine in all. The first edition was the only one published by authority. The second 
and third editions (1836, 1846-1848) were published by the revisors as private 
enterprises. Although without legislative authority, they freely inserted acts 
passed by the legislature since the first edition, renumbered sections and added 
new titles and articles. The fourth edition was published privately in 1852 by 
Denio and Tracy. They followed somewhat the methods used in the second and 
third editions, but attempted to differentiate the matter contained in the original 
sections of the Revised Statutes and sections added since that revision. The fifth 
and sixth editions, the first by Parker, Walford and Wade and the second by 
Cothran followed the plan used in the fourth edition. 

The seventh edition in 1882 by Throop omitted such parts of the Revised 
Statutes as were regarded as superseded by the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
which was adopted in 1881; and the arrangement of former editions by which 
matter passed subsequent to the first edition was added under later sectional num- 
bers, was abandoned. The eighth edition by Throop in 1889 follows the plan of 
the seventh edition, 

The ninth edition in 1896 by Collin gives the General Laws revised to date 
separated from the Revised Statutes placing the latter in a part by itself and 
added a third part consisting of the unrevised general statutes passed since 1777 
in the order of their enactment. The Revised Statutes because of repeals, and of 
being superseded by separate unrelated general legislation, form but a small por- 
tion of the so-called ninth edition. 

The confusion attendant upon the number of laws unrelated to the Revised 
Statutes that had been enacted, and the attempt of the editors of editions subse- 
quent to the first edition of the Revised Statutes to insert subsequent legislation 
in its proper place and the renumbering of the sections of the Revised Statutes, 
to allow of this, led Judge John W. Edmonds to publish in 1863 what he de- 
nominated the Statutes at Large of the state of New York. He proposed to 
disentangle and simplify the mass of general legislation consisting of the Re- 
vised Statutes, the Code of Procedure and all other general legislation enacted 
since the Revised Statutes by publishing them according to the following plan: 
the Revised Statutes were included precisely as the legislature had enacted them, 
with the addition to the text only of the changes the legislature had expressly and 
in terms effected; after the Revised Statutes, in subsequent volumes, he included 
all the general laws of the state not expressly incorporated into the Revised 
Statutes. To this he added the federal and state Constitutions, analyses of all 
the statutes, the notes of the revisors and besides annotated the text with refer- 
ences to some 25,000 reported decisions of the courts. This work commonly 
cited as Edmonds Statutes consisted of five octavo volumes. A second edition 
was published in 1869 in six volumes. 

In an attempt at eliminating the confusion into which the general legislation 
of the state had been thrown Clarence F. Birdseye in 1889 issued an alphabetical 
arrangement of the general statute law of the state under the titlé of “Revised 
Statutes, Codes and General Laws of the State of New York.” <A second edition 
of this work was issued in 1896, 
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GENERAL LAWS 


l‘inally in 1889 the state undertook to revise the general laws which had not 
been officially revised for 60 years. In that vear (ch. 289) a commission, desig- 
nated the statutory revision commission, was appointed to prepare and report to 
the legislature bills upon four designated topics, and was permitted to prepare 
bills for the revision and consolidation of such other general statutes as they 
might consider most in need of it. The plan adopted by the commission was to 
embody in a single law all the laws relating to a single subject, so that the entire 
law relating thereto might be easily ascertained, and so that each such law might 
stand on its own merits and be separately considered. The result of their 
recommendations was a series of laws, not interdependent upon each other, ren- 
dering it possible to amend and revise each separately without interfering with 
the work as a whole. The revision effected by them thus differed from the Re- 
vised Statutes which consolidated the general legislation into one integral whole. 

The labors of the statutory revision commission from 1889 to 1900 resulted 
in the enactment of forty-eight such laws. These they called General Laws to 
distinguish them from the Revised Acts of 1801, the Revised Laws of 1813 and 
the Revised Statutes of 1827-1828. 

The enactment of the last of the General Laws was followed in 1900 by a 
private compilation by Edward L. Heydecker entitled General Laws and Revised 
Statutes, in four volumes. A second edition of this, in five volumes, appeared in 
1901. In 1901 Robert C. Cumming and Frank B,. Gilbert, who were assistants 
to the statutory revision commission, and who were legal editors of considerable 
experience and ability, and who during the time when the statute law of the 
state was at the height of its confusion, had rendered the statute law on several 
special topics more readily accessible through publications on such special topics, 
published the General Laws and Other General Statutes of the State of New 
York. This work consisted of the General Laws prepared by the commission 
and adopted by the legislature, supplemented by other unrevised general acts and 
local and private acts of general interest, arranged alphabetically by subject. The 
work consists of three quarto volumes. Cumulative supplements appeared in 
1902, 1904 and 1906. 

A third edition of Birdseye’s Revised Statutes, Codes and General Laws was 
issued in the year 1901 and included the General Laws. 


CONSOLIDATED LAWS 


The work of the statutory revision commission which is complete enough 
upon the special subjects investigated and upon which bills had been prepared, 
did not by any means comprehend the entire general legislation of the state. For 
besides failing to thoroughly comb the statute law for general legislation from 
lack of time to complete this work, several of the bills prepared by it had failed 
to become laws. A board of statutory consolidation was appointed by ch. 664 of 
the laws of 1904 to consolidate the statutes of the state, following the plan and 
scope of the General Laws so far as practicable. This board consolidated all of 
the general legislation of the state into sixty-four proposed laws. Of these 
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sixty-two were enacted in 1909 and two, the Railroad Law and the Public Service 
Commission Law, which failed to receive the approval of the Governor in 1909, 
were adopted in 1910. Many of these have been revised since that date, several 
have been added and several superseded. One was enacted and repealed since 
1909. The board issued an official edition of the Consolidated Laws, as they 
called their revision, consisting of nine octavo volumes, the first five comprehend- 
ing the laws passed in 1909, the sixth volume constituting a history of all the 
general acts of the state, volume 7 being a general index, volume 8 containing 
the Railroad and Public Service Commissions Law enacted in 1910, and volume 9 
containing the revision of the Education Law, also enacted in 1910. 

A highly annotated edition of the Consolidated Laws promptly followed the 
publication of the official edition. This was published under the names of Birds- 
eve, Cumming and Gilbert, and followed the plan adopted by those editors in their 
former editions. All usable notes contained in the former editions by those 
editors are inserted, but the actual work of editing was performed by Messrs. 
Cumming and Gilbert, without the collaboration of Mr. Birdseye. The first 
edition, which contained amendments through 1909, comprehended not only the 
Consolidated Laws but the federal and state Constitutions and all laws of general 
interest which were not included in the Consolidated Laws. This edition con- 
sisted of six quarto volumes, the last volume containing tables of amendments and 
a general index. Annual supplements, the supplement of 1913 being cumulative, 
kept the work down to date. A second edition in nine quarto volumes, appeared 
in 1917, including the legislation of that year. A supplement gives the legislation 
of 1918. 

A second annotated edition of the Consolidated Laws appeared in 1916, con- 
taining the Consolidated Laws amended to date, edited under the direction of 
William M. McKinney. Each consolidated law is published in a book by itself, 
the edition consisting of sixty-seven octavo “books” the sixty-fifth book con- 
sisting of general laws not contained in the Consolidated Laws, the sixty-sixth 
book consisting of tables of laws repealed by the Consolidated Laws, and the 
sixty-seventh book being the general index. Each book contains a pocket on the 
inside back cover for amendments to date, to be supplied by the publishers. An- 
other edition of this work, covering the same years of legislation, was recent!y 
issued in ten quarto volumes, with a supplement containing the legislation of 


1917, 1918. 
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G. E. Wire, Worcester County Law Library, Massachusetts 


Mr. Hicks’ request is as follows: “It is possible that you have some devices 
by means of which you have been able to keep the cost down in spite of the rise 
of labor and material ?” 

I am afraid I cannot fulfill as thoroughly as I would like this request, but 
I will do what I can and my remarks will be brief and illustrated by a few samples. 

Some of you may be aware of the fact that the library which I have the 
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honor to represent has its own little bindery and we oversee the work ourselves. 
So my remarks may be considered in the nature of laboratory results, not experi- 
ments, for we have long ago passed the experimental stage. I may further add 
that my references will be to my own articles, copies of which I shall be glad to 
send anyone wishing them if he will kindly give me his name and address. 

The causes of increased cost of binding are due to labor shortage and ma- 
terial shortage. Labor shortage is due primarily to the fact that there are few 
job binder workmen in this country. In our city of 220,000 population you 
could count on the fingers of one hand all the forwarders and finishers worthy 
to be considered as such. According to my observations of over forty years 
standing, well trained job binders are mainly English, French, German, and more 
commonly Scandinavian. There are few real native born Americans who are 
forwarders and finishers: and the worst of it is this trade is not being taught in 
our trade schools to any appreciable extent. I am perfectly well aware of the 
so-called art schools, we had one in Worcester, but they are not practical in theit 
methods. One girl from our school wanted $12.00 a week as sewing girl to start 
on, and at the rate I have seen her work, | think she might sew one volume a day 
if she felt good and the weather was propitious, etc. Most of the workmen in 
job binderies are process men and few even of our best job men could bind a 
book, sew, forward and finish the job. This trade of book binding is a good one 
for our veterans to learn. The old rule is five forwarders to three finishers and 
it takes a big job shop to carry their force with the attendant boys and sewing 
girls. We are paying finishers and forwarders 50 and 55 cents an hour where we 
used to pay 40 and 45 cents, so that the mere cost of labor is not the worst part 
of the problem. 

Coming now to materials, the increase in cost is found in Bender’s Law Book 
Quarterly, January 1919, page 7, as coming from W. B. Conkey Co., Hammond. 
Indiana, and being copied there from the Publishers’ Weekly. As a matter of 
record I here copy it with apologies and thanks to all concerned. 


Wuat MAKEs BINDING Cost 


The W. B. Conkey Company, the large bindery at Hammond, Indiangz, 
printed recently tables of increases in the materials used the past two years. 


Vellum De Luxe, from 13c. yd. to 32c. B. Binders’ Inks, from $1.25 lb. to $2.50. 
Common Interlaken, from 17c. yd. to 35c. Paste-Dry, from 2c. lb. to 9c. 

Binders’ Board, from $1.40 bdl. to $2.25. Tape for Sewing, from 35c. gr. yds. to $1.40. 
Super, from 4c. yd. to IIc. Wrapping Paper, from 6c. Ib. to I2c. 

Gold, from $7.75 pkg. to $11.00. Nails, from 2M%c. Ib. to 6c. 

End Sheets, from 4c. lb. to oc. Wire, from 8c. Ib. to 22¢c. 

Muslin, from 8c. yd. to 18c. Lining Paper, from 3c. lb. to 7c. 

Heavy Muslin, from 15c. yd. to 35-40c. Cotton String, from 17c. to 70c. 

Glue, from 8c. Ib. to 24¢c. Labor, from 33% to 100% and in some cases 
Thread, from 85c. Ib. to $2.00. even more. 

Glycerin, from 17c. Ib. to 65c. Law Buckram, from 35c. yd. to 75c. 


Lumber, from $11.00 m. to $43.00. 


Since I wrote this article the A. L. A. binding committee report has been 
printed in the Bulletin for May; 13:85-87 and you will there find comparative 
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prices by the years 1914-1919, covering the entire war-time period of five years. 
These prices are as follows: 


COMPARATIVE TABLE SHOWING INCREASES IN PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE 
BINDING SUPPLIES, I914 TO 1919 


1914 1916 1917 1918 I9I9 

Buckram, 38 in.. 25c. per yd. 27¢. 35¢. 52c. to 75c. 70c. to 66c. 
Cover board ... $309.00 per ton $72.00 to $80.00 $84.00 to $75.00 $72.50 to $90.00 $90.00 to $78.00 
Gold leaf ...... 6.75 per pack 7.25to 8.00 g.00to 9.75 I11.75to 10.00 
Leather, Cowhide oc. per sq. ft. 43¢. to 47c. 
Morocco, Fiction 

we ed eee eae 24c. to 30¢. 25¢. to 35c. 45c. to 55c. 
Muslin, bolt lots. . 6c. per yd. oc. I5¢c. 22'4c. to17Ve. 13%c. to 1c. 
Thread, Hayes’... 1.20 per Ib. 1.75 to 1.85 2.20 to 2.90 2.90 to 3.30 3.30 


BooKBINDERS’ UNION SCALE OF WAGES FOR FINISHERS, FORWARDERS 
AND SEWERS, IQI4 TO IQIQ 


Chicago— IQI4 1916 1917 1918 1919 
er $22.50 per week $22.50 $24.00 $26.50 $33.50 
Forwarders ........; 22.50 22.50 24.00 26.50 33-50 
RR peere 9.00 9.00 10.00 11.50 14.50 

Cleveland— 
ee 22.00 27.50 
Porwarders.....5 080. 22.00 27.50 
ere 11.00 15.40 

New York— 

IR o's. sinwiacsinieie.s 28.00 30.00 36.50 
Porwarders.<.ssicss» 2.00 25.00 31.50 to 33.50 
ROPES rrr 12.00 13.00 18.00 

St. Louis— 

PSMISMOES «5c is scce ies 23.00 24.00 25.00 27.50 27.50 
POPrWErgers...6..5.60< 19.00 20.00 21.00 23.10 24.20 
OOMES sc Sc bentaceacs 9.00 9.50 10.50 11.55 11.55 


Cleveland—No definite scale for lack of a strong Union, 1914 to 1917. 


New York—No definite scale due to rival strikes between three different Unions, 1914 to 1919. 


Their suggestions, however, do not for the most part fit law books unless we 
consider the resewing proposition. I earnestly recommend the reading of this 
report to those interested in binding. Some of the items in both lists do not con- 
cern us and some do very much concern us. Leathers are not given at all in 
this list of publishers binding. Of course, in addition to the cost of materials 
must be figured an increase in cost of rent, heat, light and power. On top of 
all these I very much suspect would be figured a certain per cent on general prin- 
ciple as the “over head cost,” whatever that might be, or might not be as job 
binders do not generally have a large office and travelling force. It is obviously 
impossible to give within the limits of this article details of prices covering half 
a dozen or a dozen different localities of labor, materials, rent, light, heat, etc. 

It may be advisable to here set down as a matter of record the causes of 
shortage and high cost of the materials used in binding. Cloth, including all 
kinds of buckram, remained fairly steady until after we entered the war. Cotton 
buckram is used most exclusively in this country; linen buckram, of course, has 
been out of sight for some time. The agent of one of our large binding cloth 
manufacturers told me of their making a linen finish buckram and he also told 
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me of firms using it and the sets on which it appears. After we entered the war 
the price of buckram doubled. Cotton was needed first of all for smokeless pow- 
der and other high explosives, and tons of it were shot away every day. Then 
the boys’ summer uniforms are made of cotton; it is used in tents and even the 
amount for lining shoes by the million pair is a big item. All paper products 
went up for some reason, mostly because of the paper trust; this took in lining 
and covering paper and millboards for covers. Our sewing thread and binding 
twine come from England and Ireland and the fortunes and misfortunes of war 
speedily sent up their prices. 

Fortunately we builded better than we knew when as an association we 
most materially assisted in putting the sheep bound state reports and to some 
extent the session laws into buckram several years ago. The world market for 
all binding leathers, as you all know, is London, England. The English govern- 
ment had first hand at the raw skins and took what it needed, only allowing what 
was necessary in shoe findings to come through. Then, of course, the submarine 
activity and use of bottoms for moving troops, munitions, grain and food of all 
kinds side-tracked the delivery of what little leather there was left. One cargo 
of leather from Russia was delayed on the docks so long it was ruined. One 
Boston firm lost a hundred thousand dollar cargo of leather by a submarine. Our 
leathers come from either India or North Africa and the supply of both was 
affected at the home base by war conditions. 

In our own bindery in the early months of the war we bought in a stock of 
sewing textiles which five vears later is still holding out well. We bought at the 
nearby mills a quantity of back cloth lining. Our paper has been bought at only 
slight advance. Buckram and cloth doubled on us after we went into the war. 
We have kept up binding of our regular continuations and in addition have done 
several hundred pamphlets and documents. Our repairing of leather bound state 
reports must wait until leather comes down again. Some of our leathers we can- 
not now obtain at any price and so we just calmly wait until we can secure them, 
and expect to pay an advanced price when we do get them. Our last lot of buck- 
ram continuations, including cases, reports and periodicals, averaged as near as 
we can figure $1.50 a volume. This includes all the Canadian Province reports 
which we now obtain in sheets and bind ourselves. We chose for our standard 
buckram shade No. 13 as dark enough to show gilding directly on the surface, 
no bands being used. We have not and never did have any title leather in our 
stock. We always stain the spaced backs of leather bound books like this sample 
I now show you. Our last quotations on leather were almost double the old 
prices and some varieties could not be supplied at all. 

Now to some of our economies. We have lately been casing in without re- 
sewing a number of documents and, in short, any pamphlets which had good 
firm machine sewing. The largest example of this is the more or less tentative 
list of subject headings for New York statutes compiled by Wadhams in 1914. 
I, of course, do not bring that along as a sample. I did, however, bring this 
Lurton memorial. This is ordered to make one sewing and case in. The book is 
prepared like this and cased in. The type is one size larger than I should have 
had put on. This lot of pamphlets of about one hundred were sewed and then 
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material, boards, cloth, paper and the type cabinet sent to the shop ot the man 
who was then doing our forwarding. His judgment and mine on type did not 
agree. Now I specify on the binding slip just the size of type 1 want and we 
only carry four sizes as seen on the leather sample slip. We have lately bound 
nearly one hundred pamphlets in this manner and so far as we can estimate the 
cost is 75 cents, may be less, per volume. We now have on hand about 200 
volumes to put into this binding, including a lot of trials—what I call my 3-cent 
collection. 

As to our regular buckram binding that is sewed all along and laced in, I 
now show you the sewing of such a volume ready to be trimmed, cloth-backed, 
head-banded, laced into boards and paper-lined. Here is a volume of Canada 
Exchequer Reports after it is finished. Of 229 volumes done last year, 138 vol- 
umes were buckram or cloth and 91 were three-quarter leather, mostly American 
sheep or skiver as it is billed into us. A few were three-quarter American 
morocco, Niger goat or colored India sheep, the latter also known as vici kid, or 


chocolate sheep. As a mere matter of chance we are binding more pamphlets 
this year than last year in addition to our usual and regular line of cases, periodi- 


cals and reports which we prefer to receive unbound and put into our own 
binding. 

Our leather preservation has helped out, I firmly believe, on the life of 
these books several years at least. This is fully set forth in a separate pamphlet 
and several of your libraries have no doubt been treated according to our original 
process or some modifications or variations thereof. 

Also our pamphlet on rebacking will more fully explain that to any of you 
who care to take it up and are not familiar with that publication. 

Permit me in closing to warn you about having good honest sewing on your 
books. They may come out of the covers, but if the sewing is good, they can be 
mended or set back in the covers again. If sewing gives out each time the book 
is taken apart and resewed the backs of the sheets are so much more worn out 
and probably new saw cuts are made, still more weakening the paper. The 
worst piece of fake sewing is, fiddling, and this I have never, in all my reading on 
the subject of binding, found to be described, so I now place that on record. 
Fiddling consists in sewing the sections as is usually done, then gluing into these 
saw cuts lacing strings but not sewing the sheets at all on the strings. The book 
is then forwarded and finished .in the usual and regular way only to come to 
pieces with any considerable use. Then beware of the books with back of sec- 
tions cut entirely away as in the advance sheets of the Reporter system. These, 
of course, you are all familiar with and the only possible way is either to whip- 
stitch them or perforate them and sew them back and forth as is being done in 
juvenile and fiction books. I always supposed this perforation of sections was 
a new invention of the evil one but in taking down for binding Massachusetts 
Resolves, Folio Edition May and November, 1785, also May, June and July, 
1786, we found they had been stabbed, three bands being used and only two laced 
in and bound with a tight back, depending on the glue and the leather to hold the 
back together, and that was done over a hundred years ago. Two of the volumes 
of our set are done that same way and trimmed to the same size, really are badly 
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cropped and so were really published in that form it would seem. So there is 
nothing new under the sun after all. I had to write direct to one of the high 
officials of the Bar Association a long letter explaining about cutting off backs 
of the numbers of their periodicals, and so rendering it more difficult and ex- 
pensive, if not impossible, to put a good, honest, endurable binding on it, before 
the practice has stopped. As to economies and shifts in addition to those I have 
given you, I may mention this and show you a sample. We use these covers 
made by Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y., cost $8.00 a hundred, for just such pur- 
poses. It saves a permanent binding and is afterward taken out of covers. These 
are stacked up in front of my desk and issued as need be to any one. I would 
advise you to bind solidly and plainly all volumes needing it and wait for the 
cost of binding to come down. 

My most serious recommendation is to follow our example and put in your 
binding plant as we have done and do away with “over head charges.” A good 
sewing girl could be taught and trained to do the repairing of any library and 
that would help a lot. Not only this, but she could sew all your books and by 
sewing is meant much more than the actual passing the needle through the pre- 
pared sections. Sewing includes collating to be sure title pages and indexes are 
all there, careful taking down the sheets, pressing, making saw cuts and sewing 
them; it also includes tipping of single pages, putting on stubs, cloth or paper. 
all plates and any other irregular items in this stage of the work. All of our 
books after being sewed are returned to the paper wrapping, lettered on back 
with name, volume and date and kept thus until we are ready to forward and 
finish them. Most of the libraries here represented are located in cities of 
sufficient size to warrant doing this with the expectation of getting a forwarder 
and finisher to come in later and complete the binding. After the volume is 
sewed it can be used in the reading room with proper care just as if it were 
bound. We wrap and tie up such volumes and put them back on our binding 
shelves in order that we can produce either the bound volumes, the sewed vol- 
umes or the volumes in parts. The reader does not then lose the use of a single 
page at any time after it comes into the library. These volumes do not circulate 
as freely as do our bound volumes. Over 75% of our entire stock are liable to 
circulate all over an area of 1,500 square miles, but they rarely do so circulate, 
only about 25 or 50 volumes being out at any one time. They go out on signing 


receipt cards. At least 30,000 volumes, all our state reports except U. S. and 
Massachusetts, all our sets of English, Irish, Scotch and Canadian reports, all 


our text books and cases, bound sets and documents, state and national, and our 
bound periodicals are allowed to circulate not only to the bench and bar, but 
also to the citizens of the county. By law “the inhabitants of the county shall 
have access to the library and may use the books therein, subject to the provisions 
of the by-laws. . . . All sums which are so paid shall be applied to maintain and 
enlarge such libraries for the use of the courts and of citizens.” 

The entire county is our field and we intend to keep right on cultivating it. 
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The Proceedings of the Asbury Park Conference of June 24-25, not yet be- 
ing in shape for publication, it has not been thought best to delay the issue of the 
Index to Legal Periodicals in order to include them in the Law Library Journal 
of July. The full proceedings together with reports and discussions will appear 
in the October number of the Journal. 


NEW JERSEY STATUTES AND SESSION LAWS 


The following comment by State Librarian John P. Dullard, upon the method 
of citing New Jersey Laws, will be of interest to those who read “Methods of 
Citing Statute Law” in the April number of the Law Library Journal: 


“T notice in No. 1 of volume 12 of the Journal an article on methods of 
citing Statute Law in which there is an error and also an omission respecting 
New Jersey. There is a First Supplement to our Compiled Statutes published 
in 1918 and covering the years from 1911 to 1915 inclusive. The intention is to 
follow this up with a second supplement covering the years from 1916 to 1920 
inclusive, but as yet there has been no legislative authority for this later publi- 
cation. 

The initials P. L. so frequently used in citing our annual Session Laws do 
not stand for Public Laws but for Pamphlet Laws. Just when or why the term 
pamphlet laws was adopted I am unable to say, but the term has been frequently 
used in our Statutes for many years, when reference has been made to these 
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Session Laws. Even without this statutory reference to Pamphlet Laws it would 
obviously be a mistake to use P. L. as indicating Public Laws for the simple 
reason that prior to the amendment of our Constitution in 1875 prohibiting among 
other things the passage of special laws, it was the custom to separate our annual 
laws into two parts for publication, one part being called Public Laws and the 
other part being called Private Laws. Sometimes these two parts appeared in 
a single volume and sometimes when the volume of legislation made it necessary 
they were published in separate volumes, one volume having the binder’s title of 
Public Laws and the other Private Laws.” 


“THE LAW LIBRARY AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY” 


Under the above title, there appears in the June 1919 number of the Cornell 
Law Quarterly which celebrates the Cornell Semi-Centennial, an article by Law 
Librarian E. E. Willever. 

The description, accompanied by two full page illustrations, of this library 
and the recalling of the services of the law librarians and others who have con- 
tributed to its growth, cannot fail to be of interest to the profession. It is to be 
hoped that other members of the American Association of Law Libraries will 
follow Mr. Willever’s example, and publish, as opportunity arises, similar hts- 
torical reviews of the up-building, accomplishments and collections of their sev- 


eral libraries. 


NOTES 

While several law periodicals have temporarily suspended publication, others, 
notably the Cornell Law Quarterly, Illinois Law Review and Yale Law Journal, 
have devoted attention to the securing and publication of articles of un- 
usual merit. The June number of the Cornell Law Quarterly celebrates the Cor- 
nell Semi-Centennial, with historical and biographical reviews and articles bv 
former members of the Cornell Law Faculty. The Illinois Law Review devoted 
its issues from October, 1918, to June, 1919, to articles entitled “Celebration 
Legal Essays in Honor of John H. Wigmore.” The June, 1919, number of the 
Yale Law Journal is a tribute to the memory and work of Wesley Newcomb 
Hohfeld. 

State Librarian John P. Dullard, for several years past a most helpful and 
inspiring member and officer of both the American Association of Law Libraries 
and National Association of State Libraries, has been succeeded by Mr. Francis 
E. Croasdale as state librarian of New Jersey. 

Mr. Dullard will remain with the New Jersey State Library in connection 
with the preparation of a history of New Jersey’s participation in the Great War, 
a work imposed upon the State Library by an act of the last legislature. 














AMERICAN STATE REPORTS AND SESSION LAWS EXCLUSIVE OF 
SIDE REPORTS 


Revised to August 1, 1919 


Dates of regu- 


Publication lar sessions Source 
Alabama 
PEE ctaxkacusneeee Secveingy GF DMG. .000ccccscceceses 
App. Reports ........ Secretary OF State. ...cccccccccceces 
Session laws .......- QuadrennialSecretary OE Es css cacngeenenncen 
IQII, 1915, 
etc. 
Alaska 
DD .:..65. commeonane West Publ. Co., St. Paul, Minn...... 
Session laws ........ Odd ‘years Secretary of Territory a ae 
Arizona ’ 
rrr er Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Session laws ....¢0+: Odd years State Libearia® ....ccccccccccecccce 
Arkansas 
Es a crip caacan niet ee i ion oes sean dscsis 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State............ecee0. 
California , 
 bitacsecaanens Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Be: TA: cxssasnaids Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Adv. parts for both Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
sets cisco 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State...............200 
Colorado 
MOL Scccecsicunnes Courtright Publ. Co., Denver........ 
App. Reports ........ Mills Pub. Co., Denver............. 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State.........ccecccees 
Connecticut 
MEE cc cisewiaaadela Banks L. P. Co., N. Y. City........ 
Advance parts ....... era Banks L. P. Co., N. Y. City. 
Session laws ........ Odd years State Librarian .......cccccscccccce 
Delaware 
0. ET Pe ST DE ¢iniceiscedauaeeseus 
Chancery Reports .... SS FOOTE 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State...............00. 
District of Columbia 
PEED én nenceeeasecs a Co-op. Pub. Co., Rochester, 
Acts of Congress per- Annual C ommrs. of D. C.......ecceceeececs 
taining to 
Florida 
REPOS .. 2.0 ccccsces ...  G. T. Whitfield, Clerk Supreme Ct... 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State............c000- 
Georgia 
indi in caneoue é gc SI RAIN sits ctininicd laid ocoows 
App. Rep. .......+00- “Soo 8‘ é Sariredpeenitey 
Session laws ........ Annual State Librarian ..................0. 
Hawaii 
re Jas. A. Thompson, Clerk Supreme Ct. 
Advance PASS coccces Jas. A. Thompson, Clerk Supreme Ct. 
Session laws ........ Odd ‘years Secretary of Territory.............. 
Idaho 
BED ciciccoccunves Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
é cisco 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State............. 


Latest vol. to 
appear 


197 
14 
1915 2 vols 


1917 


19 
Ist spec. 1918 


134 
1917 2 vols 


177 


35 


1916 ex, 1917 


62 
Discontinued 
with v. 27 
1917 


92 
1917 


29 


10 
Sp. 1918 & 
reg. IQI9 


47 
1915-16 


73 
Extra 1918 


147 
22 


1918 


24 
spec. 1918 


31 
1917 
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Dat f regu- Latest vol. to 
Publication ter eocslens Source appear 
Illinois " ‘ és 
ONES i.ciccnscee cae ‘“a:8 Callaghan & Co., Chicago........... 280 
Advance parts ....... oe Supreme Ct. Reporter 
OS Sree Zia Callaghan & Co., Chicago........-. A 212 
Circuit Ct. Repts...... a T. H. Flood & Co., Chicago........ ; 3 
Session laws ......-- Odd years Secretary of State.........eeeeeeeee 1917 
Indiana ‘ 
OCCT er Page ase Secretary of State lank ae ak aha Ii 
ASO. BOGOR occccccs ee Secretary Of State.......seeeeeeeees 63 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State............. senes 1919 
Iowa =e : 
NE. canes edead a Keefe-Davidson Co., St. oer ISI 
Session laws ....... Odd years State Law Librarian............0+6. 1917 
Kansas 
PONE iidncewe eeukeee Sala BAe BORED 6 osiscnceewatedcnnsces 102 
Advance parts ....... State Librarian 
Session laws ........ Odd ‘years RiGle RAGE desc ccddscisesadiaccs 1919 
Kentucky : 
SS eer eee ‘ . State Librarian ........-.seeeeeeees 182 
Advance parts ....... 4 State Librarian _ : ' 
Kentucky opinions ... se ie Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis .......+. 15 (Digest v. 2) 
Seesiom IBWS ..0cccc Even years State LiDcariad ....<ccccesesscscces 1918 
Louisiana 
er — I ree ere eee 143 
BOSSIOR 1AWS oocccscs Even years Secretary of State...........6. eeeee 1918 reg. & ex. 
Maine 
I aah area ah ers State Librarian ........-..eeeeeeees 117 
Mee TRE once viene Cd Vente SUNS LARGE ken cciccicccicscsciscs 1919 (newspaper ) 
Maryland 
CE ee dciecawaiin King Bros., Baltimore.............. 132 
Advance parts ....... tae! King Bros., Baltimore 
Session laws ........ Even years State Librarian ............ thsidtetaaty reg. 1918 
Massachusetts 
ean ae hid a hye , Little, Brown & Co., Boston......... 231 
Advance parts ....... —s Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Session laws ........ Ammel State LIPASE .cccscccccccecs ..-.- 1918 gen. & spec. 
Michigan 
APOTUS oc ccccccccess Callaghan & Co., Chicago........... 200 
Session laws ........ Odd ‘years State LIMCOSIOM. 6400060005 sescccacces di? Pub. & ime. 
Minnesota 
a ae ‘ Keefe-Davidson Co., Minneapolis... 140 
Advance parts ....... ee he Keefe-Davidson Co., Minneapolis 
Session laws ..... .-.- Odd years Secretary of State........ se devise eal 1919 
Mississippi 
Reports ......... -aene ie si Stephens Publ. Co., Columbia, 118 
{ 
Session laws ..... .-. Even years Secretary of State......... thnnaccoue ex. 1917; reg. 1918 
Missouri 
EE cn cedpnnt imines side F. H. Thomas Law Book Co, 274 
St. Louis 
App. Reports ........ ae Fr. Thomas Law Book Co, 199 
} St. Louis 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State........ccsceceees 1917 
Montana 
Reports ....... sseeeee 4 « « Bancroft, Whitney & Co. San Fran- 54 
cisco 
Session laws ........ Odd years State Law Librarian................ 1919 
Nebraska 
BOONES 6 vice ccece sited H. C. Lindsay, State Librarian...... 102 
Session laws ........ Odd ‘years = Lindsay, State Librarian...... ex. 1918 
Nevada 
Reports ...... iciiaiohaasdi 


Session laws 





Secretary of State. .....cccccccccces 41 
seeeeeee Odd years Secretary of State..........eccecees 1917 











LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Dates of regu- 


Publication 
New Hampshire 
Reports 
Advance parts 
Session laws 
New Jersey 
Law Reports 
Equity Reports 
Session laws 
New Mexico 
Reports 
Session laws 
New York 
Reports 
App. Div. Repts....... 
N. Y. Miscellaneous... 
Session laws 
Advance parts cover- 
ing all the above. 


North Carolina 
Reports 
Session laws 

North Dakota 
Reports 
Session laws 

Qhio 
BO cies seaman 
App. Reports 
Session laws 

Oklahoma 
oe | RP Oe T T Cee 
Criminal Reports .... 
Session laws 

Oregon 
Reports 


eeeerere 


eeeeeeee 


eeeeeere 


ee 


re 


eeeeeeee 


eeeeeeee 


Session laws 
Pennsylvania 
State Reports ........ 
Superior Court Repts. 
District Reports with 
advance parts, in- 
cluding advance parts 
in the first two series 
Session laws 
Philippines 
Reports 


Session laws ........ 
Porto Rico 
re 


Session laws 


Rhode Island 
et iain s 
Acts and Resolves.... 
Public laws.......... 

South Carolina 
PE Suidéccuacesas 
Advance parts 
Session laws 

South Dakota 
Reports ....... Oe eer 
Session laws 


eeeeeese 


lar sessions 


Odd ‘years 


Annual 


Odd years 


Annual 


Odd years 


Odd years 


Odd years 


Odd years 


Odd years 


Odd years 


Annual 


Annual 


Odd years 


Source 


John H. Riedell, Manchester, N. H... 
John H. Riedell, Manchester, N. H. 





41 


Latest vol. to 
appear 


77 


Edson C. Eastman, Concord, N. H... 1919 (temporary) 


Soney & Sage, Newark, N. J......... 
Soney & Sage, Newark, N. J......... 
Secretary of State.........eeeeeeees 


State Librarian 
Secretary of State......ccccccccccee 


B. Lyon Co., Albemgy....ccccccccs 
. B. Lyon Co., Albany..........06. 
» Be EO Gilg Bec cccccsccces 
B. Lyon Co., Albany............. 
. B. Lyon Co., Albany 


St a dd 


Besnetess GE DMO, ccidccscscccscces 
mecreiary OF Stnb8..... cc ceccescasese 


Secestary Gf Blate....ccccccccsesecs 
Secretary Of Sist......sccsccssssvce 


W. H. Anderson Co., Cincinnati. .... 
W. H. Anderson Co., Cincinnati... 
Secestary G6 BiAis. 2c ccccccesesess . 


State Librarian 
SRODE EAMUROID <6. 505.0060 s0se5000008 
Secwstary Be We. 666s hdc sccccces 


Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Secretary GE Beate. 6.6 ccccsssesesecs 


Geo. T. Bisel & Co., Philadelphia... 
Geo. T. Bisel & Co., Philadelphia... 
Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia.... 


eee 


"3 Insular Affairs, Washington, 


Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington, 


Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington, 


Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington, 


State Librarian 
State Librarian 


eee e seers ee eeeseeseas 


R. L. Bryan, Columbia, S. C......... 
R. L. Bryan, Columbia, S. C. 
Secretary of State......ccccccccccce 


State Publ. Co., Pierre, S. D......... 
Secretary of State...............00- 


y 


1917 and ex. 


90° 
«<> 


5 
185 
105 

1918 3 V. 


176 
Bien. Rev. 
38 
Sp. Ja. ’18 
98 
8 
1917 
57 
14 
1919 
90 
1919 


690 
26 


1917 
35 


Pub. 1916-17 


25 


2d Sp. 1918 


40 
Ta 1918 
Ja 1918 


108 
1919 


Sp. itr 18 





42 AMERICAN STATE REPORTS AND § 
Dates of regu- 
Publication lar sessions Source 
Tennessee : 
SEED cccaccascocaue S Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 
Dik. otbatdacdaveesveseenseneccoes 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State.........cceeeeeee 
Texas ; : 
BU, siitariicweneaes Southern L. Book Publishers, Austin, 
Tex. 
Civil Appeals ........ T. H. Flood & Co., Chicago....... oe 
Criminal Reports .... Southein L. Book Publishers, Austin, 
Tex. 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State...........eeeeeee 
Utah 
SE OO COPE : Callaghan & Co., Chicago........... 
Session laws ........ Odd years The Kelly Co., Salt Lake CIP. ccocce 
Vermont 
PE dudbe cabin dea CCE EOP Te 
Advance parts ....... John W. Redmond, Reporter, New- 
port, Vt. 
Session laws ........ Odd years State Librarian ......cccccccccccces 
Virginia 
Ee Secy. of Commonwealth............. 


Advance parts entitled 


Appeals Press, Richmond, Va. 
Va. and W. Va. Ap- 


peals 

Session laws ........ Even years Secy. of Commonwealth............ 
Washington 

eS Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 

cisco 
Advance parts ....... Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 

Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State...............00. 
West Virginia 

SN 60+0e¢aseneess Senpetaty GE GMGS. ccccscccccccccess 

Advance parts (See Virginia) 

Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State..........cceeccee 
Wisconsin 

Reports .........e000 7 Callaghan & Co., Chicago........... 

Session laws ........ Odd years State Supt. of Pub. Prop’ty, Madison 

Biennial compilation State Supt. of Pub. Prop’ty, Madison 

by the State Reviser 

Wyoming 

Reports .......e.eeeee ek ES eT 

Session laws ........ Odd years PE ED ccnccscckevecsencose 
United States 

rae i Pe ae OG A eee 

= | ae Laoree Co-op. Pub. Co., Rochester, 

C. CO. A, cccccccccccce West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn....... 

Porto Rico Federal ... asi 2 Co-op. Pub. Co., Rochester, 

ES Govt. Printing Office, Washtn., D. C. 

Court of Claims ..... Govt. Printing Office, Washtn., D. C. 





ESSION LAWS 


Latest vol. to 
appear 


140 


Pub. 1919 


108 

63 

80 
Gen. & sp. 4th 
called Feb. 1918 


49 
IQIQ 


gl 


Jan. 1918 


103 


I9IO 


81 


1917 reg., extra 
and 2nd extra 


167 
Sp. Sept. 
1917 


1918 


25 
IgIQ 


247 
62 


164 
9 


49 
53 








